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Notes. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SCHOOLMASTERS. 


‘Tue late Arthur F. Leach, to whom English- 
men owe so great a debt of gratitude for the 
unravelling and—in many cases—the re- 
discovery of the origins of their ancient 
schools, has made two interesting identi- 
fications in his article on ‘ Shakespeare’s 
School’ in The Journal of Education for 
January, 1908. These he repeats in the 
‘Victoria County History of Warwick,’ ii. 
pp. 331-2, as follows, where, speaking of 
Stratford-upon-Avon Grammar School, he 
says :— 

“The next entry of a Master was in 1477-8, 
and is of great interest. ‘ Richard Fox, master 
of grammar, and also bachelor, at this time of 
Stratford, was received into the brotherhood of 
the gild, and made a fine for 6s. 8d.’ (Holy 
Cross Gild Reg. fol. 107). There can hardly be a 
doubt that this was the man who became Prime 
Minister (viz. Lord Privy Seal) of Henry VII., 
bishop of divers sees, eventually of Winchester, 
and unier of Corpus Christi College (Oxon). 
‘The entry also fills a gap in the life of Fox.”’ 
Apparently Foxe would have been about 
30 years of age at this date; and the 


hypothesis seems a reasonable one. But 
the second identification is much more 
questionable. To quote Mr. Leach again :— 

‘‘The first appointment of a schoolmaster on 

the new terms [viz. on the reception of the Jolyffe 
endowment] was made on Monday after June 24, 
1482 (‘Stratford Mun.,’ iii. 420), when the gild 
granted to sir William Smyth, clerk, ‘a priestly 
service’ on the condition that he would conduct 
a free grammar school.....The gild accounts for 
1483-4 show 6s. 8d. ‘ received from sir William 
Smyth, clerk and grammar scholar,’ while the 
register records his reception as ‘sir William 
Smyth, bachelor in arts, master of grammar.’ 
This William Smyth, there can be little doubt, 
was the distinguished civil servant and statesman 
of that name who....when Bishop of Lincoln, 
founded Brasenose College, Oxford.” 
But according to the Rev. J. Harvey 
Bloom’s little pamphlet, entitled ‘The An- 
cient Free School of the Gild of the Holy 
Cross, Stratford -upon- Avon, commonly 
called King Edward VI.’s School,’ p. 8, in the 
year 1483-4 the soul of Master William 
Smith, “ Clerico et Scolaris Gramatico,” was 
prayed for (P.A. 96); while William Smith 
or Smyth, the pious founder, was not made a 
bishop until 1493, and did not die before 
1514. The schoolmaster may possibly have 
been akin to the bishop ; for Churton, the 
latter’s biographer, complains that—during 
Smyth’s episcopate—the cathedral of Lincoln 
was “ peopled with persons of the name of 
William Smyth.” But the name is and 
was & common one ; and it is noticeable that 
in Mr. Leach’s last book, ‘The Schools of 
Medieval England’ (1915),p. 243, although 
he mentions the Stratford schoolmaster by 
name, he does not proceed to identify him 
with the bishop. 

It is practically agreed upon all hands— 
including Sir Sidney Lee, sanest of bio- 
graphers—that, in accordance with the 
time-honoured tradition, William Shake- 
speare attended the Grammar School of his 
native town. There probably the poet 
learned his “little Latin and less Greek ”’ 
(although many of us to-day would be glad 
to be so well equipped in any branch of 
learning as he evidently was in the classics), 
and suffered the bitter discipline of the ferule. 
He probably entered the school in 1571 
and left it in 1577, or in 1578, when he had 
arrived at 14—the legal age for apprenticing. 
At any rate, the end of 1582 saw him a 
married man, 

Shakespeare’s first schoolmaster would 
appear to have been one Walter Roche, 
but, as Mr. Leach says (‘V. C. H. 
Warwick,’ ii. 335), “only while he was 
being initiated into the first elements 








among the ‘ petties.’”” This Walter Roche 
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was probably the Devon Probationary Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxon, of 1558, who 
became B.A. in the following ‘year, when he 
is entered as from Lancaster. As he appears 
to be identical with one of the two C.C.C. 
Choristers of 1552, he would probably have 
attended Magdalen College School in the 
early part of his career, in accordance with 
the provisions of his founder, Bishop Foxe, 
as expressed in the Corpus Statutes. (See 
Boase’s ‘ Register of University of Oxford,’ 
i. pp. xxii, 240; and President Fowler’s 
‘History of C.C.C.,’ pp. 387, 429.) Roche 
was appointed by the queen to the rectory 
of Clifford Chambers on Nov. 4, 1574, which 
he resigned on Jan. 20, 1577/8. But he 
continued to live in Stratford, where “‘ Mary 
daughter to Mr. Walter Roche, minister, 
was baptized 11th of Sept., 1575.” In 1582 
the chamberlains refer to “‘a tenement in 
the tenure” of Mr. W. R. (v. Mrs. C. C. 
Stopes’s ‘ Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Con- 
temporaries, 1907, p. 244). And with 
reference to this Sir Sidney Lee, in his book 
‘ Stratford-on-Avon,’ 1904, p. 131, writes :— 

“Tiled roofs were characteristic of such [viz. 
stone] buildings, but at times an owner of con- 
servative tendencies would insist on the superiority 
of thatch, like Walter Roche, who moved into a 
house in Chapel Street in 1582, and replaced the 
tiles with thatch.” 

Mr. Leach says (in ‘ V. C. H. Warwick’ 
and Journal of Education, March, 1908) that 
in 1573 another master had come, a Mr. 
Hunt. He writes :— 

‘“‘ Though the chamberlains were bound to do 

the repairs for the school, they made him pay 
6s. 1ld. ‘towardes the repayringe of the schole 
windowes.’ Window-repairing on an extensive 
scale is one of frequent occurrence in school 
accounts and of frequent dispute between school- 
masters and governing bodies. The turbulent 
youth of the day seem to have broken the windows 
systematically at ‘ barring-out’ of the master 
on going home for the holidays—a sort of saturna- 
lia often fulminated against, but never put down 
till our milder age.” 
To Mr. Leach the master in question was 
probably George Hunt, a Merchant Taylors’ 
schoolboy, who took his B.A. degree from 
Magdalen College, Oxon, on April 27, 1573, 
aged 20, and became a Fellow in 1575. He 
conjectures that he spent the two years 
from Michaelmas, 1573, between taking his 
B.A. degree and becoming a M.A. and 
Fellow, as master at Stratford. And he 
goes so far as to say :— 

“It is hard not to believe that poor Mr. Hunt 
was the original of Holofernes. Is not his very 


name suggested, when Holofernes enters talking 
of a hunt, ‘very reverend sport, truly’? ” 

The conjecture, however, is perhaps not so 
wild as that which sees in the pedant of 














‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ a caricature of the 
accomplished Italian scholar John Florio, 
But the Stratford master was not this 
George Hunt, who was the son of John Hunt, 
yeoman, an early Reformer and a confessor 
under Queen Mary (v. Foxe’s ‘ Acts and 
Mon.’ under year 1588, and Dr. Macray’s 
‘Register of Magdalen Coll., Oxon,’ new 
series, li. p. 194). The Stratford master used 
to be called by writers on Shakespeare’s 
education “ Thomas Hunt ” ; and Halliwell- 
Phillipps identifies him with the curate of 
Luddington of 1584, in which year he was 
suspended for open contumacy (v. ‘ Out- 
lines,’ ii. 364, note 299). This is repeated by 
Sir 8S. Lee in ‘ A Life of Shakespeare,’ second 
edition, 1898, p. 13, and in his ‘ Stratford,’ 
&ec., 1904, p. 175; but the name and dates 
have been corrected in the 1915 edition of the 
author’s ‘ Life of William Shakespeare,’ which 
forms so worthya memorial of English scholar- 
ship and of the tercentenary of the poet’s 
death.For the actual Stratford master was, un- 
doubtedly, not George or Thomas, but Simon 
Hunt, who may have been the Oxford B.A, 
of ra 5, 1569 (v. Boase, ibid., 269). Mr. 
J. W. Gray (‘ Shakespeare’s Marriage,’ 1905, 
p. 108 ; and v. Mrs. Stopes, ibid., 244) prints 
the appointment in October, 1571, of Simon 
Hunt, B.A., from the Bishop of Worcester’s 
register—licences to teach in the parishes of 
his diocese being at that time issued by the 
Bishop. Hunt appears to have left in 1575, 
for, according to Mr. Leach (‘V. C. H. 
Warwick,’ 335), ‘“‘the accounts rendered 
14 March, 1575/6, show ‘ paid to the ser- 
jeantes for a schole master that came from 
Warwick 3s., and are probably expenses 
connected with his coming to be inter- 
viewed.”’ Mr. Hunt’s successor must remain 
unidentified, for, unfortunately, we do not 
know who was the master at Warwick at 
this time. 

The next master at Stratford mentioned 
by name is Mr. Jenkins, who, to judge from 
the accounts, probably came at Lady Day, 
1578. Mrs. Stopes (2bid., 245), under 1578, 
gives an entry by the chamberlains.: “ Paid 
to Sir Higges, Schoolmaster, 10/.: item, to 
Mr. Jenkins, Schoolmaster, his half year’s 
wages, 101.” This Thomas Jenkins may 
have been the Thomas Jenkyn, or Jenkyns, 
who took his B.A. degree from Hart Hall, 
Oxon, on March 3, 1575/6; or, more pro- 
bably, because he is styled Mr. rather than 
Sir, the Thomas Jenkens, or Jenkins, B.A. 
April 6, 1567, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxon, who took his M.A. degree on April 8, 
1570. This man, apparently, had on June 4, 
1572, been granted a lease of “‘ Chawser’s 
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Howse” at Woodstock, with licence .to 
underlet it (Journal of Education, March, 
1908). It appears from a receipt in the 
possession of Robert Wheler that on July 9, 
1579, Thomas Jenkins departed from this 
school “‘ on receiving 6/. from John Cottom 
of London, by whom he was succeeded in the 
mastership’’ (Tercentenary vol. ‘ S.-on-A. 
Grammar School,’ 1853, and J. W. Gray, 
ibid., 108). 

This change in the mastership is confirmed 
by Mr. Leach from an entry in the Worcester 
Episcopal Register for Sept. 28, 1579, when 
“there issued a licence to teach boys— 
licencia erudiendi pueros—in the town of 
Stratford to John Cottam.” Mrs. Stopes 
informs us that Jenkins was a married man, 
for the parish register states that “‘ Thomas, 
son to Mr. Thomas Jenkins, was baptized 
19 Jan., 1577.” And both Mrs. Stopes and 
Mr. Leach see in Jenkins the prototype of 
Sir Hugh Evans in ‘The Merry Wives.’ 
Such adventurous identifications are as 
fascinating as they are unprovable. It 
may be so, and, again, it may not be so, 

We ask and ask. Thou smilest and art still, 

Out-topping knowledge. 

It seems safer, if possibly not so exhilarating, 
to follow modestly in the footsteps of Sir 
Sidney Lee, who, for instance, in his learned 
and cautious treatment of the difficult 
problems connected with the Sonnets, has 
proclaimed himself one of the company of 
Browning rather than of Wordsworth. 

John Cottam, Cottom, Cotton, Colby, 
apparently stayed as master until 1582-3 ; 
and Mrs. Stopes (ibid., 245) identifies him 
with John Cotton, B.A. May 8, 1568, of the 
Oxford Register—but her dates should read 
June 19, 1566, and the name John Cottamme 
or Cottetamme—which certainly looks like 
our man (Boase, ibid., 262). 

The schoolmaster-usher “Sir Higges,” 
mentioned under 1578, often occurs in the 
Stratford registers. He signs that of 1603 
as “‘ William Gilbard als. Higgs, minister ”’ ; 
and was in the habit of winding the clocks 
of the town, and of saving the charges of a 
notary to his friends by writing their wills. 
He was certainly twice married, and had 
several children ; and in the parish registers 
he is described under three titles—in 1578 
he was “ curat’’ ; in 1587, “ asistant”’ ; and 
in 1611 “minister (vicar).”’ In the last- 
named year he died (v. Mrs. C. C. Stopes’s 
‘Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Contem- 
poraries, p. 235; and Archdeacon G. 
Arbuthnot’s paper on ‘ Shakespere’s Burial’ 
in The Treasury Magazine for April, 1916, 
p. 60). 
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Reading through Mr. Leach’s last book, . 
‘The Schools of Medieval England,’ which, 
unfortunately, he never lived to revise, I 
have noticed three small slips unmentioned 
by Mr. A. G. Little in his exhaustive review 
of the work in The English Historical Review 
(xxx. No. 119, pp. 525-9). At the top of: 
p. 117, Alexander Neckam, author of ‘ De 
Naturis Rerum,’ is said to have been born at 
St. Albans in September, 1157, on the same 
night as Richard I. was born at Windsor, his 
mother being wet-nurse to the king. But 
Richard was born at Oxford in his father’s 
palace of Beaumont. 

At the bottom of p. 241 it is said that 


‘“*the business of the town [viz., Stratford-on-Avon] 
had in the fifteenth century shifted away from 
there [viz., the College of the Trinity by the old 
church] southwards towards where the ‘birth- 
place’ now is, and the school followed the busi- 
ness. 

Here “northwards towards where the 
remains of New Place (the scene of Shake- 
speare’s death) now are,” would appear to 
be more accurate. 


At the top of p. 252 Mr. Leach writes of 
Henry VI. 
Oe anaes making his quondam tutor and chastiser 
Duke of Warwick, the first duke in England 
not of royal blood.” 
But it was not Richard de Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick (1382-1439), who was created 
duke, but his only son and heir, Henry de 
Beauchamp (1425-45), by his second wife, 
Isabella, widow of his cousin Richard de 
Beauchamp, Earl of Worcester. In con- 
sideration of his father’s merits Henry was 
created premier earl by patent, April 2, 
1444, and Duke of Warwick three days later. 


A. R. BAYLEY. 


WHO WAS HOLOFERNES ? 


THE editor of ‘ Love’s Labour's Lost,’ in the 
‘** Arden Shakespeare,” considers, with some 
care, various hypotheses concerning the 
original of Holofernes in ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost.’ He mentions John Florio, to reject 
that possibility, as indeed seems inevitable ; 
Rombus (from Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ The Lady 
of May’); Pedantius, the hero of a Cam- 
bridge Latin drama; and our old friend 
Master Tubal Holofernes, Rabelais’s “famous 
doctor of divinity,” who taught Gargantua 
the alphabet, “‘ taught him so diligently, too, 
that he could say it backwards,” though it 
is true that this useful feat “ took him five 
years and three months.” 
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Mr. Hart, however, does not even notice 
the suggestion made by Mr. Quick—which 
he borrowed, so he tells us, from Mr. 
Lupton—in his edition of Richard Mul- 
-caster’s ‘ Positions, that Shakspere may 
have modelled MHolofernes on the first 
Head Master of Merchant Taylors’. 

In his Appendix (p. 304) Mr. Quick urges 
three scraps of evidence: Armado’s speech 
in Act V. sc. ii., which is alleged to contain 
-an echo of a favourite phrase of Mulcaster ; 
the fact that Shakspere despised school- 
masters; and lastly the hypothesis that 
Shakspere regarded Mulcaster as a “ typical 
schoolmaster,” and also, which is reckoned 
to have edged his malice, as a professional 
rival, since Mulcaster admittedly emphasized 
the importance of training his pupils to 
present dramas, and not seldom had the 
privilege of producing his scholars in stage 
plays before the Queen. 

A slenderer case surely! could hardly 
exist. Mulcaster was a unique and original, 
by no means a “typical,” schoolmaster ; 
a scholar of no small repute, declared by a 
co-temporary to be “ one of the best Hebrew 
scholars of his age” (and Hebrew scholars 
were not common in England in the sixteenth 
-century); @ man who valued his descent 
from an old landed Cumbrian family. This 
by no means completes the tale of his 
unusual merit. He was a man of rare sense, 
sympathy, and many-sided aptitudes; the 
first writer, in English, on economic topics, 
the first schoolmaster and educator who 
based pedagogic science on the study of 
psychology and economics, though neither 
of these had a name in his day, nor for many 
years after him; a man so observant of 
social and political conditions, and so 
sagacious and statesmanlike in suggestion, 
that he demanded the “‘ sorting of wits,” so 
that, while individual ‘‘ bent ” should receive 
the maximum possible consideration, the 
capacities of the population should be 
equated to the community’s vital needs ; 
and who, finally, was the author of that 
telling phrase, ‘“‘There be many good 
means to live by beside the book” 
(chap. xxxvii.). Such a man was the 
very last person to be considered a 
“typical” schoolmaster, or to be chosen, 
by Shakspere of all people, to serve as 
original for the pedantic, vulgar, ignorant, 
foolish Holofernes; or to be compared to 
the stock ‘ hedge-schoolmaster” of the 
literature of the sixteenth century. ‘ The 
Positions,’ lengthy as it is, and concerned 
though it be with learning and education, 
is remarkable, in a literary age which 








scattered quotations with @ lavish hand, 
for its freedom from Greek and Latin 
phrases ; whereas Holofernes cannot open 
his mouth without emitting some Latin tag, 
filched from one or other of the stock 
medieval grammarians, still in use, Priscian 
or Donatus; or from Mantuanus, whose 
works had become a school text. 


For too many generations Mulcaster’s 
wisdom lay buried beneath Time’s dust, and 
his treatise—surely the most suggestive and 
stimulating book on education in our 
speech—was disastrously forgotten and neg- 
lected. Mr. Quick, when he exhumed and 
published it, did weary pedagogues and the 
community at large a rare service ; but when 
we contemplate his suggestion that Shak- 
spere—who must have known Mulcaster 
personally—deliberately, and out of pro- 
fessional jealousy, pilloried him as Holo- 
fernes, it is difficult to decide whether he 
handles most hardly our greatest school- 
master or our greatest dramatist. 

G. Ee Hi. 





PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
Born Aprit 22np, 1816. 


THIS ‘year we have the two important 
celebrations of the tercentenary of Shake- 
speare’s death, April 23rd, 1616, and that 
of Cervantes, nominally on the same day— 
though, as every one knows, there was a 
difference of ten days between the Eng- 
lish and Spanish calendars. In the midst 
of the commemorations of these twin stars 
of glory, shedding their brilliant light 
through all the ages, a lesser light should 
not be forgotten, and Philip James Bailey 
should be gratefully remembered for having 
given us his poem ‘ Festus.’ 


In spite of some adverse criticisms, 
‘Festus’ at once became popular, and Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, in The Cornhill for the 
present month, tells of the warm reception an 
early example had in America, where the 
treasure was passed from hand to hand, 
long passages being transcribed ; in fact, pend- 
ing the arrival of other copies from England, 
the volume was lent to friends until it was 
quite worn out. The enthusiasm was the 
same among many young men here, and our 
late editor, Joseph Knight, was of these ; he 
could repeat all the best passages from 
memory, in the same way as he could recite 
the whole of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ In talking to 
me shortly before his death, he said: 
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“* Festus’ will some day have a good 
revival.” The poem to all who know it is 
full of the joy of youth, for the author began 
writing it when he was only 20, and for 
three years he worked on it—years full 
of joy in the happy things of life, ‘“‘ youth 
and love and sunshine,” of walking “‘ among 
the sunbeams as with angels,’ and, joined 
with these, of the 

True bliss to be found in holy life ; 

In charity to man; in love to God. 

One can imagine the pride with which 
his father opened the precious book on 
the 27th of April, 1839, and found that 
the result of the three years’ labour of love 
was dedicated to him :— 

My Father! unto thee to whom I owe 
All that I am, all that I have and can, 

The author of ‘ Festus,’ like the poet 
Rogers, had the means to produce the poem 
with every advantage of paper and print. 
The handsome post 8vo volume is plainly 
bound, but with gilt edges, and bearing as 
its publisher the historic name of William 
Pickering. The young poet modestly sup- 
pressed his own name; and it was only 
gradually that it became known. Among 
those who have praised ‘ Festus’ are Lytton, 
James Montgomery, Ebenezer Elliott, and 
Tennyson, the last-named writing to Fitz- 
Gerald : “ There are really very grand things 
in ‘ Festus.’ ”’ 

Bailey’s life was an uneventful one. He 
had a great sorrow in his early days, his 
first mairiage being unhappy. By this 
marriage he had a son and daughter; the 
son, to whom he was deeply attached, did 
not long survive him. In 1863 he married 
for his second wife Anne Sophia, daughter 
of Alderman George Carey of Nottingham. 
The marriage was a most happy one, Anne 
Carey being his early love. Miss F. C. Carey 
describes her to me as tall and good-looking, 
beloved by all her friends :— 

“They were devoted to each other; she was 
just the wife for him, for she enjoyed society, and 
forwarded all his interests. It was a great loss 
to him, and to us, when she died in 1896. It 
was very pathetic to see him bereft of her daily 
presence.” 

His house, a very pleasant one, was only 
at a distance of five minutes’ walk from 
theirs, with a very fine view looking over the 
Trent valley. Other nephews and _ nieces 
also lived in Nottingham, and formed an 
affectionate family circle. The husband of one 
niece, Mr. Forman, is the present proprietor 
of The Nottingham Guardian. ‘Thus the 
Closing years cf the poet’s life were very 





peaceful ; mostly, when weather allowed, he 
would spend his days in his lovely garden, 
filled with flowers—for a gardener and his 
wife, who had already served in the family, 
were his faithful housekeepers—while he 
would go to his nieces with the letters he 
loved to receive, or for anything he might 
require. It was always a delight to him to 
meet those associated with literature, and 
he would often refer with specie] pleasure 
to two visits he had had paid to him: one by 
Sir Robertson Nicoll, to whom he spoke 
much of his old connexion with Nottingham 
Dissent ; the other by Mr. Gosse, who in 
The Fortnightly for November, 1902, gave 
“* a careful account of the gradual growth of 
‘Festus,’ with an excellent estimate of 
Bailey’s worth and _ significance as a 
poet” (‘ D.N.B.,’ Second Supplement, vol. ig 
p. 79). 

Bailey was a man to bring around him 
hosts of friends, of handsome presence and @ 
winning personality, dignified, yet full of 
geniality, and with a hearty infectious laugh, 
No one could approach him without feeling 
the fascination he exercised, while any 
praise of ‘Festus’ was warmly and modestly 
appreciated. Knight, who frequently met 
him at Westland Marston’s Sunday evenings, 
has described his head as being like that of 
‘“a benevolent old Norseman,” and the 
portrait I have of him in my library, 
presented to me by his niece, well bears out 
this description. Knight, who was learned 
in all the editions of ‘ Festus,’ stated in The 
Atheneum of the 13th of September, 1902, 
that ‘“‘in later editions some crudities are 
rectified, and some metrical advance is 
recognizable’ ; but my own love for the first 
edition will never change. 

Few poems lend themselves more to 
quotation than does ‘ Festus.’ We are stillh 
looking to the time when = 

Earth shall live again, and, like her sons, 
Have resurrection to a brighter being : 
And shall waken.... 

....to a new life! 

Another race of souls shall rule in her ; 
Creatures all loving, beautiful, and holy. 

“Good-bye for a little while,” were the 
poet’s last words as he peacefully passed to 
his rest on the 6th of September, 1902 ; and 
the last words in ‘L’Envoi’ to ‘Festus’ 
come as a benediction for our centenary 
note :— 

Peace to thee, world! Farewell! May God the 


ower, 
And God the Love, and God the Grace, be ours ! 


JouN CoLiins FRANCIS. 
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A CrpHER OF NameEs.—The following 
-cipher of names, by which King James II. 
and his party spoke of persons and things 
during the Irish War, 1689-91, may be worth 


preserving in ‘N. & Q.’ It occurs in a thin 
folio volume of autograph letters addressed 
to Sir Robert Southwell, Secretary of State 
for Ireland, and, so far as I am aware, has 
not hitherto been printed. I append an 
exact copy from the original, which is now 
in my possession :— 


A CypHER or NAMEs. 

Mr Wiseman 
M*™ Wiseman 
Mr’ Crowne 

M* Winter 

Mr’ Dangerfield 
M: Tankard 


“The King 

The Queene : bss 
rd Treasurer... aa 

My Lord Sunderland ... 

My L# Hallifax... a 

My L# Clarendon 


My Lé Peterborough ... Mr Millbanke 
My L# Mulgrave M* Cheeseman 
My Lé Churchill Mr Farewell 


My L¢ Arundell 
My L? Godolphin 


Mr Serious 
Mr Barkley 


y L* Dover ... Mr Booth 
‘My Lé Tyrconnell Mr Wijnn 
Duke of Ormond Mr Rook 
My L® Primate... Mr Hunt 
My L# Grannard sue M' Greene 
The Church of England Mr North 


The Parliament of England... The Chessheere men 
‘The Privey CounsellofIreland Ye Kentish men 
The Judges In England . Ye Norfolk men 
The Judges In Ireland Y¢ Leinster men 
‘The Roman Catholiques The Oxford men 


Popery... so : ... Fanaticisme 
England ... as ass . Kent 
Treland Barbados 


M Proude 


My Lord chiefe Justice Davis 
... M* Sharpe 


‘$* Richard Reijnolds ... 


Mr Lynden bas bg « M® Lijinch 
My L*chiefe Justice Keateing Mr Fillpott 
M Johnson ae Se .. Mr Dancer 
M’ George Mr Dullman 


My I chiefe Barron ... 
M’ Hartstong 
Mr Worth 


Mr Lawlesse 
Mr? Sober 
‘ Mr’ Patience 
The Irish Primate _... S' Paule Reycord 
The Bishop of Clogher S* Tho. Allworth 
Ernest H. H. SHortina. 
Broseley, Shropshire. 


Sussex WINDMILLS.—Lovers of the Sussex 
downland in the neighbourhood of Lewes 
will learn with regret that the recent storm 
has demolished that familiar Jandmark, the 
*six-sweep mill,” which stood on the high 
‘ground, south of the railway, between Lewes 
and Falmer. These old windmills are fast 
disavpearing. Within recent years those 
at Kingston and Malling, both of which 
were within sight of the “ six-sweep mill,” 
have been destroyed. Would it not be 


possible for steps to be taken by local 
societies to repair such mills as remain, and 
ensure their preservation for future genera- 
tions ? 











Their utility may be a thing of the past, 
but their picturesqueness is undoubted, 
and their loss is certainly much to be 
regretted. P. D. M. 


“ Taper.” —The following is worth putting 
on record in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
At Wirksworth, Derbyshire, on March 25, 
1916, a decision by the Board of Trade as to 
the meaning of the word “ taper,” included 
in the schedule of reserved occupations in 
the textile trade, was communicated to the 
military tribunal. The employer of a tape 
weaver claiming exemption had stated that 
“taper” was @ term unknown in the local 
textile industry, and the dictionary meaning 
was “a small wax candle.”’ The decision of 
the Board of Trade was that “taper” is a 
synonym for “sizer” or “ flasher,’ and that 
a tape weaver is not in a certified trade. 
F. H. C. 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


A SHAKESPEARE Portratit.—In his diary, 
on Jan. 17, 1822, Thomas Moore records at 
Paris an interview with the celebrated 
French tragedian Talma (1763-1826) :— 

‘*Talma mentioned a portrait of Shakespeare 
on a bellows, which had fallen by accident into 
his hands, and which he considers authentic: 
several inscriptions on it from Shakespeare, in 
the orthography of his time.” 

The meeting took place in the actor’s 
dressing-room at the theatre—the reason, 
I suppose, that the bellows were not seen by 
Moore, or we might have had the advantage 
of his own opinion on this curiosity. If it 
was in existence in 1822, it is possible there 
may be some one who can disclose its present 
whereabouts,amatterof decided interest. Any 
information on this point will be welcome. 

Hue SADLER. 


Satyrs’ Dance.—Has the dance of the 
satyrs in ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ IV. iii., a classical 
origin, and is its significance known to 
folk-lorists 2? Was it a common feature in 
May or Midsummer revels ? M. D. H. 


SopHIE DOROTHEA OF HANOVER, mother 
of Frederick the Great.—Could any reader 
tell me where she was buried ? 

F. 8. Frnt. 

11 Douglas Road, Canonbury, N. 
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AJULIAN HisBert, Printer.—I shall be 
glad to have more information about a 
certain Julian Hibbert, who designed some 
uncial Greek type in 1827 and 1828, and 
produced it in two little books which are 
now quite rare: ‘The Book of the Orphic 
Hymns’ and ‘ Plutarchus and Theophrastus 


on Superstition.” The Preface of the final 
volume is extremely amusing, and he ends 
it by consigning “‘ all Greek scholars to the 
special care of Beelzubul.’’ I have tried to 
find out something about him, but he seems 
to be, with the exception of a very short 
notice in Bigmore and Wyman’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphy on Printing, entirely unfindable. 
His press was at 1 Fitzroy Place, Kentish 
Town, and the types that he used were 
destroyed after these two books were issued. 
A. MERIc. 


A MENSAL CHAPELRY.—What is the 
meaning of this term ? Dunoon was until 
after the Reformation a mensal chapelry of 
the Bishops of Argyle. 

G. H. CAMERON, 
Archdeacon of Johannesburg. 

P.O. Box 1131, Johannesburg. 

The ‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Mensal,’ 
after defining mensal land as‘‘ land set apart for 
the supply of food for the table of the king or 
prince,” adds: ‘* In Scotland and Ireland before 
the Reformation. applied to a church, benetice, 
etc., appropriated to the service of the bishop for 
the maintenance of his table. Also similarly used 
in the modern Roman Catholic church in Ireland.” 
Among the illustrative quotations is this from 
Carlisle's ‘ Topog. Dict. Scot.,’ 1813: ** Hoddom, in 
the Shire of Dumfries’: formerly a Mensal Church 
to the See of Glasgow.’’] 


St. GEoRGE Mummine Pray. (See 10 §. 
vi. 481; vii. 30.)—Extracts from various 
versions of the old mumming play of 
‘St. George’ were quoted at the above 
references. 

Can any one interested give further and 
fuller quotations—complete versions if 
possible ? 

Versions from Scotland and the north of 
England would especially be welcomed. 

F. Gorpon Brown. 

5 University Gardens, Glasgow. 


Jacop Epwarp TAVAREz.—He was, I 
believe, Mayor of Bayonne, France, and 
there is a tull-length portrait of him in the 
Town Hall there, with peruke and knee- 
breeches, &c., the dress of the aristocracy 
of that time. Any information about him 
will oblige me. 

FREDERICK LAWRENCE TAVARE, 
22 Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 





‘Davin CopPrEeRFIELD.’—1. What is the 
rime to which Mrs. Micawber alludes when 
she says: “I now know less of [Mr. Micaw- 
ber’s life] than I do of the man in the south, 
connected with whose mouth the thoughtless 
children repeat an idle tale respecting cold 
plum porridge” (chap. xlii.). ? 

2. ““What is that which goes round and 
round the house, without ever touching the 
house ?”’ If the answer to this is, as David 
supposed (chap. xxxiii.), “the moon,” it 
would be hard to find a feebler riddle. 

3. What were the “ extraordinary boxes, 
all corners and flutings, for sticking knives 
and forks in, which, happily for mankind, 
are now obsolete”’ (chap. xxxviii.) ? 

4. Who wrote ‘The College Hornpipe’ 
whistled by Mr. Micawber (chap. xii.) ? 

5. Who wrote the song ‘ When the Heart 
of a Manis depressed with Care’ (chap. xxiv.)? 

6. What was the date of Miss Linwood’s 
Exhibition of pictures worked in silk 
(chap. xxxiii.) ? 

7. Whence comes the line “It may be 
for years, [and it may be for ever]”’ 
(chap. xxxvi.) ? C. B. WHEELER. 

[6. See 10S. vii. 281, 392.] 


AuTHOR WANTED.—Who is the author of 
the expression “the violet of a legend,” 
which occurs twice as a quotation in Black’s 
‘Guide to Sussex’ (1871) ? BEROKE. 


(Tennyson, ‘ Will Waterproof's Lyrical Mono- 
logue,’ Third Part, stanza i.] 


Wricut Famity Arms.—Required, name 
of book containing arms of the Wrights of 
Grendon, Northants; Halstead, Leicester ; 
and Stainby, Lincs. R. A. 


PicTURE WANTED: TRIAL OF THE TICH- 
BORNE CLAIMANT.—Either shortly before or 
upon the end of this trial, which occupied 
188 days between April, 1873, and Feb., 1874, 
there was published an autotype represent- 
ing the Court of Queen’s Bench, crowded 
with individuals familiar to the public in 
the inquiry. The print measured about 
13 by 9 in., and had aseparate key to about 
150 names—the portraits being generally 
very correct. It must now be very scarce. 
I have seen only two copies in the last thirty 
years. Part of the lettering ran, “ Pub- 
lished at the office of the great Tichborne 
picture proprietors, 35 Walbrook.” From 


what original painting was the print taken, 
who was the artist, and where is it now? 
It was probably of considerable size. 





W. B. 
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Bowine IN THE HovusE or Commons.— 
When the Speaker and Chaplain bow three 
times to the vacant chair on their entrance 
to the House of Commons, previous to 
prayers, and when the Chaplain bows three 
times, walking backwards, on leaving the 
House, is this the survival of bowing to the 
Host when Parliament met in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel after the Dissolution? If so, on 
whose authority is this statement ? 

St. STEPHEN, 


‘THE GHENT PaTERNOSTER.’—In going 
over some old letters, &c., I have come ncross 
a fragment which is so applicable to the 
present day that I am anxious, if possible, 
to obtain the complete text. It is entitled 
‘The Ghent Paternoster,’ and refers to the 
notorious Duke of Alva. The fragment is 
in my own handwriting, and has evidently 
been copied from some semi-illegible original, 
but as to when, where, or whence I copied it, 
I have no recollection. It would probably 
be in the sixties or seventies of last century. 
I append a copy of it as it stands in my MS. 
Perhaps some one amongst your readers 
may be able to fill up the blanks or say 
where the original is to be found. 

Our Devil who dost in Brussels dwell, 

Curst be thy name in earth and hell. 

Thy kingdom speedily pass away 

Which hath blasted and burned us many a day. 

Thy will never more...... 

In heaven above nor...... 

Thou takest daily our...... 

Our wives and children...... 

No man’s trespasses thou forgivest ; 

Revenge is the food on which thou livest. 

Thou leadest all men into temptation. 

Unto...... 

Our Father in heaven...... 

Grant that this hellish...... 

And with him...... 

Who make murder...... 

And all his savage...... 

Oh! send them back to the Devil their father 

Again ! again! 


Cc. 8. B. 


THE DRAGON-FLY.—Can any reader kindly 
inform me how and when this English word 
came into existence? Am I right in pre- 
suming it to have originated in a fancied 
resemblance, both in shape and character, of 
this insect and the dragon ? 

That some Chinese of old had somewhat 
of such an assimilation is palpable from this 
passage :— 

‘Once upon a time a huge dragon moulted its 


skin on a bank of the Lake Tai-hu. From the inter- 
stices of its scales and scutes some peculiar insects 


issued, which within a while turned to red dragon- 
flies capable of causing their captors to suffer from 
intermittent fever. 


hence people nowadays call 








a red dragon-fly Lung-kang (Dragon Scute) or Lung 
sun (Dragon’s Grandson), and avoid to injure it.” — 
An anonymous ‘ Mau-shin-tsah- chau,’ written 
about the fourteenth century. 
Koumacusv MInakKata, 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


VENETIAN Corn Inscoriprions.—I have 
been informed that on some of the coinage 
minted in the Venetian dominions of the 
fifteenth century there are mottoes such as 
‘* Fides Incorrupta,”’ &c. As I am not able 
to consult any numismatic authorities just 
at present, perhaps some reader of ‘ N. & Q,’ 
would kindly oblige with a reference to any 
examples. G. J., F.S.A, 

Cyprus. 


DRAWING OF Fort JEROME AND H.M.S, 
ARGO AND SpaRRow.—I have an old water- 
colour drawing of ‘Fort Jerome, St. Do- 
mingo’; in the background are H.M.S. Argo, 
44 guns, and Sparrow, 16 guns. I am 
anxious to know the probable date, and the 
connexion between the place and these two 
ships. A. J. FISHER. 

Royal Societies Club. 


CoveRLO. (See ‘Contributions to the 
History of European Travel: Richard 
Chiswell,’ ante, p. 263.)—Where was this 
place, at which “was a small but strong 
fort built across the narrow valley, dividing 
the. Bishopric from Venetian territory ” ? 
Modern maps do not show it. 

Which bishopric is meant, that of Trento 
or that of Brixen ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT, 


St. Bripe’s CHurcH, FLEET STREET.—In 
‘Old and New London,’ vol. i. p. 60, there 
appears a view of the above after the fire in 
1824. Can any reader inform me from 
what picture or print it was copied ? 

Water H. WHITEAR. 

Chiswick. 


CoLouR-PRINTING Mip-NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY.—I have a small cardboard box, which 
apparently originally contained needles, the 
cover of which bears a coloured scene which 
appears to represent the Prince Consort on a 
black charger. The background is a park 
or gardens, with a gay crowd, the ladies in 
crinolines, the men in frock coats, waving 
their hats in salutation. In the box is a 
packet of needles inscribed: ‘“‘H. Walker’s 
Ridged Eyed Needles, Patent dated May19th, 
1858." I do not know if this is contem- 
porary with the box itself, the decoration of 
which is very similar to Baxter’s colour- 
printing process. Any information will be 
welcome. P. D. M. 
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ADELAIDE NEILSON.—There appears to be 
some mystery connected with the birth of 
this beautiful and talented actress. Is it 
known who her father was? One account 
relates that he was a Spaniard and an artist. 
Mr. Joseph Knight, in his monograph of her 
in the ‘D.N.B.,’ says ‘many portraits of 
her have appeared in magazines and other 
publications.” A complete iconography 
would be welcome. Can the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ supply it ? 

Horace BLeACKLEY. 


RICHARD CARRUTHERS, ARTIST.—Is any- 
thing known of an artist of this name? I 
possess & portrait in oils by him of Sir 
Charles Price, first baronet of Spring Grove, 
date of painting about 1800. It was en- 
graved by Charles Turner in 1819. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

{Richard Carruthers, according to Mr. Algernon 
Graves’s ‘ Royal Academy of Arts,’ vol. ii., showed 
twelve pictures at the Academy between 1816 and 
1819- That of Alderman Sir C. Price was No. 267 
in the exhibition of 1817.] 


A ‘History or Masonry.’—I have a 
volume with this title which professes to be 
the history of Masonry from the Creation to 
the present time. It is “‘ the third edition. 
Edinburgh, printed by William Auld, 1772.” 
I wish to know if it is a reliable compilation. 
It has also a collection of songs, prologues, 
epilogues, &c. The author is not given, 
but at the end of section ‘ Masonry in 
Britain’ is printed “ John Locke.” 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


FotK-LoRE: CuHIME-Hours.—A_ recent 
experiment in clairvoyance that chanced to 
be successful evoked the comment from an 
observer in a Norfolk village that the ex- 
perimentalist must have been ‘born in 
chime-hours.’’ What are ‘‘ chime-hours”’ ? 

MARGARET W. 


THE ‘“ JENNINGS Property.’’—In con- 
nexion with this one-time famous trial—or 
rather trials—a mass of interesting genea- 
logical details relative to the Jennings and 
allied families was, I know, collected. These 
were especially abundant in the early 
attempts to recover the property. It is a 
pity that all this information should have 
been lost; but I can find no published 
details. Do such exist ? B. 

Bristol. 


BRIANUS DE REDE.—Can any reader say 
who was Brianus de Rede? He lived in 


1139. Where did he live, and are there any 
W. D. R. 


descendants ? 


Replies. 


THE HISTORY OF AN “ INEDITE” 
ENGLISH LETTER OF VOLTAIRE. 


(To be sold at the Red Cross Sale at Christie’s 
on Friday, April 28.) 


(11 S. v. 388; vi. 15.) 


“Pro captu lectoris habent sua fata 
libelli,’” wrote Terentianus Maurus about 
A.D. 100, in a ‘ Carmen de Literis, Syllabis, 
Pedibus et Metris,’ of which this line 1286 is 
perhaps the only one ever quoted, except 
by Prof. Saintsbury. Letters, too, have 
their fates, and the one written by Voltaire, 
of which a portion is here offered in facsimile, 
has met an unusually perverse fate—less in 
attracting than in eluding readers. With an 
almost Voltairean irony, it has remained 
inédite long after being published in 
part and whole, fragmentary as it is. On 
Aug. 3, 1888, I purchased at Sotheby’s 
Auction Rooms lot “ 164, Voltaire, A MS. 
(in English), 6 pp. 4to,” for one guinea, 
This was printed verbatim, with a com- 
mentary by myself, in The Atheneum of 
Aug. 6, 1892. I should mention that Messrs. 
Sotheby have lately informed me that the 
letter was the property of Thibaudeau, the 
well-known autograph dealer, who became 
a bankrupt before his death, and I have 
been unable to ascertain its provenance. 

Soon after I learnt from Prof. Churton 
Collins’s ‘ Voltaire in England’ (1886), and 
Mr. Archibald Ballantyne’s ‘ Voltaire’s 
Visit to England’ (1893), supplemented by 
Prof. Lucien Foulet’s later researches, that 
part of the letter had been quoted by 
Warburton in the notes to his edition of 
Pope’s works (London, 1751, vol. iv. pp. 38 
and 170), in both of which.notes he gives the 
date of the letter as Oct. 15, 1726. 

On Sept. 20, 1892, practically the whole 
Atheneum article appeared, under the title of 
‘Une Superbe Lettre inédite de Voltaire en 
Anglais,’ in M. Octave Uzanne’s review L’ Art 
et [Idée (p. 179). This agreeable surprise 
was from the pen of M. Ch. Hettier, to whom 
I had sent a copy of The Atheneum. In 
1905 M. Hettier, then President of I Aca- 
démie Nationale des Sciences, Arts, et Belles- 
Lettres de Caen, republished in the Mémoires 
of the Academy his translation—but this 
time accompanied by the English text. 
Although he must have had The Atheneum 
article before him for this purpose, he made 
no allusion to its previous publication either 
in that journal or in L’ Art et [Idée, and he 
only states that the original belonged to an 
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English autograph collector named Sitevs- 
worth ! 


This attracted the attention of M. 
Gustave Lanson, who hailed it in the Revue 
d Histoire littéraire de la France (1905, p. 719) 
as one of the best pieces of Voltaire’s English 
correspondence, and subsequently in his 
definitive edition of ‘Les Lettres Philo- 
sophiques’ (1909) went’ more fully into 
detail concerning it. 

The English text of the letter next ap- 
peared, with my permission, in the late Prof. 
Churton Collins’s second edition of his book, 
published in 1908 under the title of ‘ Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau in Eng- 
land,’ but he made no allusion to its previous 
publication in The Atheneum. This journal, 
in its review of the book on April 18, 1908, 
compliments the author on ‘“a newly 
discovered letter from Voltaire,” from which 
it quotes a long passage of “the new 
material,’’ oblivious of the fact that it had 
already appeared in its own columns. 


The full text of the part of the letter in 
my possession whith was published in The 
Atheneum of Aug. 6, 1892, and which, written 
on two sheets of quarto paper, begins at p. 4, 
is as follows :— 


the best poet of England, and at present, of 
allthe world. j hope you are acquainted enough 
with the English tongue to be sensible of all the 
charms of his works. for my part j look on his 
poem call’d the essay upon criticism, as superior 
to the art of poetry of horace ; and his rape of the 
lock la boucle de cheveux that is a comical one, is 
in my opinion above the lutrin of despreauzr. j 
never saw so amiable an imagination, so gentle 
graces, so great varyety, so much wit, and so 
refined knowledge of the world, as in this little 
performance. 

now my dear Tiriot after having fully answered 
to what you asked about English books, let me 
acquaint you with an account of my for ever 
cursed fortune. j came again into England in 
the latter end of july very much dissatisfied with 
my secret voiage into France both unsuccessful 
and expensive. j had about me only some bills 
of exchange upon a jew called Medina for the 
sum of about eight or nine thousand french livres, 
rekoning all. at my coming to london i found 
my damned jew was broken. j was without a 
penny, sick to death of a violent agiie a stranger 
alone, helpless, in the midst of a city, wherein 
j was known to no body, my lord and my lady 
bolingbroke were in the country. j could not 
make bold to see our ambassador in so wretched 
a condition. j had never undergone such distress ; 
but j am born to run through all the misfortunes 
of life. in these circumstances, my star, that 
among all its direful influences pours allways on 
me some kind refreshment, sent to me an english 
gentleman unknown to me, who forced me to 
receive some money that j wanted. an other 
London citizen that j had seen but once at paris 
carried me to his own country house, wherein j 





without going to london, and quite given over to 
the pleasures of indolence and of friendship. 
the true and genrous affection of this man, who 
sooths the bitterness of my life brings me to love 
you more and more. all the instances of friendshipp 
indear my friend Tiriot to me. j have seen often 
my lord and my lady Bolinbroke. j have found 
their affection still the same, even increased in 
proportion to my aay eam they: offered me 
all, their money, their house ; but j refused all, 
because they are lords, and j have accepted all 
from Mr. faulknear, because he is a_ single 
gentleman. 

j had a mind at first to print our Poor Henry 
at my own expenses in london, but the loss of my 
money is a sad stop to my design: j question if 
j shall try the way of subscriptions by the favour 
of the Court. j am weary of courts my tiriot. all 
that is King, or belongs to a King frights my 
republican philosophy, j won’t drink the least 
draught of slavery in the land of liberty. 

j have written freely to the abbot desfontaines 
it is true, and j will alwais do so, having no 
reason to lay myself under any restraint.* 37 fear, j 
hope nothing from your country. all that j wish for, 
is to see you one day in london, j am entertaining 
myself with this pleasant hope. if it is but a dream, 
let me enjoy it, don’t undeceive me, let me believe j 
shall have the pleasure to see you in london, 
drawing up the strong spirit of this unaccountable 
nation. you will translate their thoughts better, 
when you live among em. you will see a nation 
fond of her liberty, learned, witty, despising life 
and death, a nation of philosoffers, not but that 
there are some fools in england, every country has 
his madmen. it may be, french folly is pleasanter, 
than english madness: but by god english wisdom 
and English Honesty is above yours. one day j 
will acquaint you with the caracter of this strange 
people. but tis time to make an end of my english 
talkativeness. i fear, you will take this long epistle 
for one of those tedious english books that I 
have advised you not to translate. before j 
make up my letter, j must acquaint you with 
the reason of receiving yours so late. ’tis the 
fault of my correspondent at Calais master 
dunoquet. so you must write to me afterwards, 
at my lord bolingbroke’s house london. this 
way is shorter and surer. tell all who will 
write to me that they ought to make use of this 
superscription. 

j have written so much about the death of my 
sister to those who had writ to me on this account, 
that j had almost forgotten to speak to you of her. 
j have nothing to tell you on that accident but 
that you know my heart and my way of thinking. 
j have wept for her death and j would be with 
her. Life is but a dream full of starts of folly, 
and of fancied, and true miseries. death awakes 
us from this painful dream, and gives us, either a 
better existence, or no existence at all. farewell. 
write often to me. depend upon my exactness 
in answering you when I shall be fixed in london. 

write me some lines in english to show your 
improvement in your learning. j have received 
the letter of the marquess of Villars, and that 
which came from turky by marseille. 

j have forgot the romance which you speak of. 
j dont remember j have ever made verses upon 





* The portion of the letter shown in the facsimile 


lead an obscure and charming life since that time, | opposite is here printed in italics. 
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this subject. forget it, forget all these deliriums | Ambassador at the Porte, Postmaster- 
of my youth. for my part j have drunk of the | General (and the subject of one of George 


River lethé. j remember nothing but my friends. 


In my original comments upon this letter 
I noted that Thieriot, who was a@ lifelong 
friend and correspondent of Voltaire, was 
called by Grimm in his ‘ Mémoires’ (1772) a 
“* literary peddler ”’ (colporteur littéraire), and 
was the first addressee of all Voltaire’s 
“Lettres sur les Anglais.’ He died in 1772, 
over 80 years of age, thus predeceasing 
Voltaire (d. May 30, 1778, aged 84) by more 
than six years. At Thieriot’s death Vol- 
taire took steps successfully to reclaim 
the prodigious number of letters he had 
written to Thieriot. The name of Voltaire’s 
sister, whose death is alluded to, was 
Marguerite Catherine (Marie), wife of Mignot, 
Correcteur de la Chambre des Comptes, and 
the mother of Madame de Fontaine and 
Madame Denis, the niece who figures so 
prominently as Voltaire’s housekeeper and 
companion at Cirey, Ferney, and “‘ Les 
Délices.’””’ Madame Denis was a_ clever 
women (for all the somewhat spiteful portrait 
painted of her by Madame d’Epinay) 
capable of writing a comedy (‘ The Coquette’), 
and of sharing with the great Lekain, the 
chief réles in her uncle’s ‘Zaire’ when 
privately produced at the Délices. After 
Voltaire’s death she, with the assistance of 
his secretary Wagniére, negotiated the sale 
of her uncle’s library to Catherine of Russia 
for 135,398 livres (about 5,415/.). Having 
lived all her life with the wittiest man in 
Europe, she ended it at 68 by wedding en 
secondes noces the dullest, Duvivier, aged 48, 
known as the Extinguisher. 

The ‘“ Jew called Medina’ is identical 
with the Jewish banker Acosta, who, as 
Wagniére reports the story from Voltaire’s 
own lips thirty years later, met the presenta- 
tion of the bill of exchange drawn upon 
him with the staggering confession: ‘Sir, 
I am very sorry I cannot pay you; for, 
in the name of the Lord, I went into 
bankruptcy three days ago.” ‘‘ My damned 
Jew ” behaved as generously as his “‘ broken ”’ 
state allowed, and King George II. (perhaps 
“the English gentleman unknown to ” 
Voltaire), having heard of his embarrass- 
ment, sent him a hundred guineas. 

Sir Everard Faulkner (or Fawkner) has 
had such full justice done him in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ by 
Voltaire himself, and in Mr. Archibald 
Ballantyne’s and Prof. Churton Collins’s 
books that it is unnecessary here to do more 
than mention that from a Turkey or Levant 
merchant he became in turn the English 








Selwyn’s jokes about robbing the mail, when 
gambling at White’s), secretary to the Duke 
of Cumberland on his Fontenoy campaign, 
Voltaire’s lifelong correspondent, and dedi- 
catee of the poet’s tragedy of ‘ Zaire.’ It 
was probably through his connexion with 
the Levant Company, with which Voltaire 
had dealings, that he first became known 
to Voltaire. 

“Our Poor Henry” alludes to the pub- 
lication by subscription of the London 
quarto edition of ‘La Henriade,’ elsewhere 
fondly alluded to by Voltaire as his fils and 
his bdtard, and stigmatized by the brilliant 
improvvisatore Rivarol as ‘“‘ a skinny sketch, 
a skeleton epic, lacking muscle, flesh, and 
colour.” 

Another paragraph of The Atheneum 
article deals with the villanies and _in- 
gratitudes of the Abbé Desfontaines, which 
are set out in all their disgraceful details in 
chap. xxxv. of Mr. James Parton’s ‘ Life of 
Voltaire’ (vol. i. pp. 397-413). 

In 1913 appeared Prof. Lucien Foulet’s 
book, ‘ Correspondance de Voltaire, 1726-9,’ 
reviewed in The Athenceum on Jan. 3, 1914. 
Prof. Foulet is of opinion that the letter was. 
written to Thieriot on Oct. 26, 1726, and 
was sent back to England at Voltaire’s 
request, so that Pope might see Voltaire’s 
eulogy of his poem. He contends that it 
was handed to Bishop Atterbury, who was 
living in Paris in exile in 1723, and had made 
Voltaire’s acquaintance before he was lodged 
in the Bastille. Morice, Atterbury’s son-in- 
law writes to the latter on March 5, 1727, 
that extracts from the letter had “ been 
shewn to our Twickenham friend, who could 
not but be pleased with them” (‘ Miscel- 
laneous Works of Bishop Atterbury,’ 1790). 


Last stage of all. The letter is to be 
included in Christie’s Red Cross Sale on 
Friday, April 28 (lot 2691). Voltaire, the 
lover of England, could desire no better des- 
tiny for it. Surely either the British Museum 
or the Bibliothéque Nationale should be its. 
ultimate resting-place, For Voltaire was the 
true founder of the Entente Cordiale, and, 
great-hearted cynic that he was, has uttered 
in this very letter words of generosity which 
in themselves seem to herald an alliance 
between the two great nations; and to-day 
his spirit would add to his eulogy : “‘ a nation 
of soldiers and comrades with France and 
her sons and daughters.” 

A. ForsBrs SIEVEKING, 
12 Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 
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“‘CoFFER’”’ AS AN ARCHITECTURAL TERM 
(v. sub ‘ A Coffin-shaped Garden Bed,’ 12 8S. 
(i, 193).— M. PrerRE TuRPIN suggests that 
“ coffer ’’ is ‘‘ an architectural term, meaning 
an oblong panel of ornamental character.” 
I did not know that the panel was necessarily 
*‘ oblong,”’ but as the ‘ N.E.D.’ was referred 
to I looked that up, and find the following 
for ‘‘ coffer ’’ :— 

**A sunk panel in a ceiling or soffite of orna- 
mental character, usually decorated in the centre 
with a flower or the like.” 

The ‘ Dictionary of Architecture’ describes 
“ coffer’ as 

“A panel of any regular geometrical form, 
deeply recessed from the plane of a soffite, whether 
level or curved.” 

That description would include an “ ob- 
long”’ panel, but I have no recollection of 
seeing @ coffered ceiling or soffite with any 
but square panels. 

Wan. Woopwarp, F.R.I.B.A. 

Church Row, Hampstead. 


“Swappy” (128, i. 228).—In ‘ Slang and 
its Analogues,’ by John 8. Farmer and W. E. 
Henley, one of the meanings given of ‘‘ Swad”’ 
(also “‘Swadder, Swadkin, Swadgill, and 
Swaddy ’’) is ‘‘ a disbanded soldier (Grose),”’ 
to which is added “ now-a-days a militia- 
man.’ None of the quotations given, 
except perhaps the first, points distinctly 
to a soldier, none at all to a “‘ disbanded 
soldier,” or to a ‘“‘ militiaman.” On referring 
to ‘A Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue, 3rd edition, 1796, and Pierce 
Egan’s edition, 1823, I find that Grose has 
only ‘‘ Swad, or Swadkin. A soldier. Cant.” 

In his ‘ Provincial Glossary,’ new edition, 
1811, Grose has ‘‘ Swad, siliqua, a cod [7.e. a 
pod]; @ pease-swad: used metaphorically 
for one that is slender.’’ This is reproduced 
by Nares in his ‘ Glossary,’ but pronounced 
incorrect by Halliwell and Wright in the 
edition of Nares, 1872. 

Jamieson, in his ‘ Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language,’ says that ‘“‘ Swad ”’ is a north of 
Scotland cant term for “ soldier.’”’ See also 
the ‘English Dialect Dictionary.’ Barrére 
and Leland in ‘ A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon 
& Cant,’ 1890, give: ‘‘Swaddy (popular), 
an opprobrious name for a soldier; in old 
cant swad, swadkin.’ They add :— 

“It is possible that it owes its origin to the cant 
term swadder, a pedlar, alluding to soldiers tramp- 
ing about with a knapsack like a pedlar’s pack, 
or to the provincial swad, a sword.’ 

To the quotations given in some of the 
dictionaries may be added an extract from 
“Bardolph and Trulla, In Imitation of 














Horace and Lydia. By W. Vernon, a private 
Soldier in the Old Buffs’ :— 

Trulla, while I thy love enjoy’d, 

Nor any of the swads beside, 

With you might toy and kiss ; 
Not George himself in all his state, 
And all his pow’r, was half so great, 
Nor tasted half such bliss. 
A foot-note says, ‘‘ Swad, a cant Word for a 
soldier.’ Bardolph’s rival is a drummer, 
“Spruce Tom, the son of Serjeant Kite.’’ 
This song, dated ‘“‘ Winchester, Nov. 2,” is 
in The London Chronicle, Dec. 1-3, 1757, or 
vol. ii. p. 533. This William Vernon is. 
mentioned in Allibone’s dictionary as the 
author of ‘Poems on Several Occasions,’ 
London, 1758. The 3rd The Buffs (at one time: 
called The Old Buffs), by origin a London 
regiment, is one of the few which have the 
privilege of marching through the City with 
drums beating and colours flying It may 
be inferred that the word “‘ Swad”’ (soldier) 
was used in England over one hundred and 
fifty years ago, probably much earlier. 
RoBERT PIERPOINT, 


“Swaddy ”’ comes from an older substan* 
tive, ‘“‘swad,”’ which also meant a soldier. It 
originally meant a disbanded soldier, but 
later was used to describe a militiaman.. 
With the disbanding of the militia the word 
seems to have fallen into comparative 
disuse, though in a barrack town I know 
one of the “‘calls’’ was, up to recent years, 
parodied as follows :-— 

The sergeants’ wives get puddings and pies, 

The poor old swaddies get none. 

The word is opprobrious in character, but it 
would appear to have arisen through the 
disorderly behaviour of disbanded soldiers 
and militia. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary’ (1865) sup- 
plies :— 

““Swaddy, or Coolie, a soldier. The former 

was originally applied to a discharged soldier, and 
perhaps came from shoddy, which is made from 
soldiers’ and worn-out policemen’s coats.” 
It may signify a toiler=a “ swotter.’ To 
‘“swot,”’ which is used at Harrow for to: 
work hard, is said by Hotten to have origi- 
nated at Sandhurst ; it was due to the Scotch 
pronunciation of “sweat’’ by one of the pro- 
fessors. We are referred to ‘N. & Q.,’ vol. i. 
p. 369. Sr. SwiItTHIN. 


Sone Wantep (12 S. i. 227).—If my 
memory serves me rightly, the name of the 
song asked for was ‘The Dustman’s Wife.’ 
I remember hearing it often as a boy, but 
do not think I ever heard the name of the 
publisher. A. BURLS. 
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JOHNSTONE OF LOCKERBIE (12 §S. i. 248).— 
I am afraid the pedigree of this house 
previous to being merged in that of Douglas 
of Kelhead (1772) cannot now be recovered. 
It is stated in the report on the Buccleuch 
papers by the Historical MSS. Commission 
(vol. i. part i. p. 67) that the seal of Mungo 
Johnstone of Lockerbie remains attached 
to a “letter of Slains”’ about 1569. There 
is no record of the date when the chief of 
this powerful Border clan infeft a cadet of 
his family in the lands of Lockerbie; but 
mention of successive lairds occurs in con- 
nexion with several episodes in the murky 
annals of the sixteenth century. 

For instance, in 1534 Lady Dacre 
reported to her husband, English Warden 
of the Marches, that William Johnstone of 
Lockerbie and John Bell of Cowsett Hill 
had lain in wait at Lockarfoot for ‘‘ Rowe 
Armestrange, Red Dande’s son,” chased him 
through Blackshaw, and killed him in 
Caerlaverock mire. 

“‘ Andro Johnestoun in Locirbe,”’ probably 
the son and heir of the aforesaid William, is 
mentioned as responsible for seven men, 
besides his servants and tenants on the 
twenty pound land of Turmour and Man- 
torig, in a bond of assurance entered into 
by the chiefs of Johnstone, Maxwell, and 
Douglas of Drumlanrig, some time between 
the years 1581 and 1587. In the same 
document Mungo Johnstone in Lockerbie is 
returned as responsible for eight men; and 
in or about 1592 “young Mongo of Lokar- 
bie’ was murdered and his house burnt by 
““swme of the Couchwmes, vtherwayes callit 
Jhonstons.”’ 

It is by these and similar incidents of 
feud and crime that the history of many 
cadet families on the Border may be traced. 


I would refer Mrs. Fortescue to the late | 


Sir William Fraser’s ‘ Annandale Family 

Book of the Johnstones ’ for further informa- 

tion about the Johnstones of Lockerbie. 
Monreith. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


THomas Miners (12 S. i. 227).—It is 
difficult to see how the Thomas Miners 
who was living in Rome in 1577, and who 
claimed to be a nephew of Cardinal Pole, 
can have been in such relationship. Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Visitations of Sussex,’ p. 89, Sir 
Richard de la Pole, who married Margaret, 
Countess of Salisbury (the eventual heiress, 
after her brother Warwick’s death, 
George, Duke of Clarence), had issue: 
(1) Henry, Lord Montacute ; (2) Reginald, 
Cardinal; (3) Geoffrey, Sir; (4) Ursula, 
wife of Henry, Lord Stafford ; (5) Arthur. 


‘distinguished father. 


of | 


Lord Stafford had eight sons and six 


daughters, but although one of the former 
was called Thomas, there is no reason to 
suppose that he at any time went under an 
assumed name. It is true that he was a 
good deal on the Continent, living at various 
times in Venice, Warsaw, and Paris. He 
was, however, beheaded, quartered, and 
boiled in 1557 for his seizure of Scarborough 
Castle, so could not have been the man who 
was living in Rome twenty years later. 
Two of Lord Stafford’s sons, Myles and 
George, were outlawed after Northumber- 
land’s rebellion in 1572, but both died in 
France. E. STAFFORD. 
10 Moreton Place, S.W. 


HeratprRy (12 S. i. 269).—The arms 
inquired for are ascribed by Burke and 
Papworth to the family of Kent of Thatcham, 
Berks, and of other counties. They were 
disallowed to Thomas Kent of Avington, 
Berks, by E. Ashmole, Windsor Herald, at 
the Visitation of 1666. The arms quartered 
with Kent are apparently those of Fisher, 
described by Papworth as Azure, a dolphin 
embowed naiant or. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. i. 247).— 
2. Ov piOos dAAa Adyos, — Clement of 


ose 
Alexandria. J. P. STImweEtt. 


Mrs. Quon oR QUANE: Mason Roaca 
(12 S. i. 272).—The reference to her parentage 
hardly does justice to the memory of her 
I have gathered to- 
gether the following notes from the Madras 
Government Records, Wheeler’s ‘ Madras 
in the Olden Time,’ and Mrs. F. E. Penny’s 
‘History of Fort St. George,’ in order to 
supply the omission. John Roach was in 
the military service of the Hon. East India 
Company. In 1708/9 he succeeded Capt. 
Seaton in the command of the Fort St. George 
garrison and of the Company’s troops on the 
Coromandel coast. In 1711 there were 
local disputes as to boundaries with the 
| country powers, and the Rajah of Gingee 
was practically blockading Fort St. David 
with a small army. Capt. Roach had only 
about 250 Europeans and Portuguese half- 
bloods at his disposal ; but he engaged the 
enemy, and by the skilful disposition of the 
force at his command he obtained a de- 
cisive victory. It was the first trial of 
strength between European troops and the 
soldiers of the country powers, whose 
fighting qualities were an unknown quantity. 








Again in 1717 the Nabob of the Carnatic was 
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pursuing a course of blackmailing by sending 
small forces against the Company’s villages 
and demanding money as the price of 
retirement. Governor Collett of Fort 
St. George consulted with Capt. Roach as 
to possibilities, and finally dispatched him 
with his 250 soldiers against the marauding 
enemy. After a fight, which lasted six 
hours, with a force which was four or five 
times larger than his own, Roach defeated 
the enemy at a place called Trivatore. For 
this he was promoted Major, and received 
other marks of appreciation from the local 
Government and the Court of Directors. 
In 1716/17 Major Roach married Adeodata 
Wheatley at St. Mary’s, Fort St. George 
(Genealogist, vol. xx. 58). She died in July, 
1719,and was buried at St. Thomas’s Mount 
(J. J. Cotton’s ‘ Inscriptions’). If there was 
a second marriage, it did not take place at 
St. Mary’s according to the Company’s rule ; 
consequently no record of it has been found. 
After his first wife’s death he was at his own 
request transferred from military to civil 
work and admitted as a merchant. In 
consideration of his former good services he 
was allowed to retain his command of the 
garrison, in case his military assistance 
should be again required ; but this without 
pay. In 1727 he was admitted a member 
of the Governor’s Council, and in 1732 he 
ranked next to the Governor. In or about 
1730 he got into trouble with the local 
Government for abetting a voung woman to 
run away from her lawful guardians and 
take refuge in his house. The offence was 
regarded seriously by the Government of 
Fort St. George, and Major Roach was fined 
300 pagodas. In 1735 he went home, leaving 
his reputed wife and children in charge of 
the St. Mary’s Vestry as their guardians and 
trustees. Later in the year a passage home 
was granted to her in the name of Mary 
Roach, and presumably the children, in 
one of the Company’s ships. In 1738 he 
died. 

A reference to his will shows that he 
left the residue of his estate in trust for the 
benefit of the two children ‘‘ commonly 
called Deodata Roache and _ Elizabeth 
Roache,” to be paid to them on marriage 
or on arriving at the age of 21 years; and 
provided that until one or other of these 
events the children should be allowed 
yearly for their maintenance 100/. What 
happened to the girls afterwards is a sad 
story, and is hardly worth dragging into the 
light of day. It was not the result of 
poverty. The story of their father’s effort 





at Fort St. David and Trivatore is worth 
remembrance. Major Roach was a brave 
and determined soldier, who on two notable 
cecasions upheld the honour of his country 
on the field of battle against superior 


numbers. FraNK PENNY. 
PowpERED Guass (12 8. i. 169, 297).— 
This was long believed to act as a poison, 
and was even known as “succession 
powder”; over a hundred years ago ex- 
periments in varied form were made showing 
that it is harmless. Details are given in 
Dr. Cabanés’s ‘ Les Curiosités de la Méde- 
cine,’ pp. 146-8. The belief lingers in the 
Orient ; for instance, ‘ powders” of finely 
pounded glass were in evidence at a murder 
trial in Agra reported in The Times, Dec. 19, 
1912, p. 5. ROcCKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY STAINED GLASS: 
EPiIscopat Rine (12 8. i. 267).—Ecclesiastics, 
in common with other people in the fifteenth 
century, wore their rings on the first joini 
of their fingers. The custom was introduced 
into England by Margaret of Anjou, and it 
lasted for about a hundred years. 

In New College Chapel, Oxford, the 
memorial brass of Thomas Cranley, 1417, 
Archbishop of Dublin, shows the ring at 
the first joint of the second finger; and on 
that of John Yong, 1526, in the same chapel, 
a ring is depicted on each finger and thumb, 
and all on the first joint. He was titular 
Bishop of Callipolis. E. BEAUMONT. 

Union Society, Oxford. 


REAR-ADMIRAL DONALD CAMPBELL (11 8. 
xi. 401).—As a result of further search, J 
find I can now answer my Own query. 
Donald Campbell, whose seniority as Ad- 
miral is June 14, 1814, died, aged 67, at sea 
on his flagship Salisbury, Nov. 11, 1819, 
when Commander-in-Chief at the Leeward 
Islands station. He was buried in the 
Garrison Church at Portsmouth, Feb. 3, 
1820, and mention of the obsequies is to be 
found in The Hampshire Telegraph and 
The Times of the 7th and 8th of that month. 
A tablet to his memory is in the Garrison 
Church, erected by his son Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Dundas Campbell, who has also placed in 
the church a memorial tablet to his mother, 
Margaret Harriot Campbell, who died on 
Jan. 17, 1831, aged 65 years ; as well as one 
to his infant son Donald. Admiral Campbell 
was born in Islay in 1752. I shall be grateful 
for any further information about him or 
his family. A. H. Mactean, 





to provide for them and his gallant conduct | 


14 Dean Tana: Willesden Green, N.W. 
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THE SEconD WIFE OF JOHN MOYLE OF 
EASTWELL, Kent (12 S. i. 189).—I fear the 
pedigree which states that the above lady 


was “‘a daughter of Sir Robert Drury of 
Essex’ is in error, for I know of no Sir 
Robert of that county, and although there 
have been a number of knights of the name 
of Robert, the one living at the time indicated 
was of Hawstead, in the county of Suffolk. 
None of his daughters, however, married 
John Moyle, unless it was as a widow; but 
of this I cannot be certain. It looks, 
however, like a confusion of the names 
Darcey and Drury. And I might here point 
out a similar error which occurs in Lysons’s 
‘Derbyshire,’ p. 272. Under ‘“ Sutton-on- 
the-Hill” it says: “‘ Bassano’s volume of 
church notes mentions the tomb of Margaret, 
Lady Sleigh, daughter of Sir Richard 
Drury.” This is incorrect. It should be 
Darcy, and not Drury. 
CHARLES DRURY. 
12 Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 


CoTTERILL: CONNEXION WITH THE CoN- 
TINENT (1258. i. 229).—I cannot say where 
the Cotterilli dwelt, but that they were a 
tribe or people, and not merely a species of 
savage soldiery (see Du Cange), may, I think, 
be rightly inferred from a passage in 
chap. viii., bk. ii., of Girald de Barry’s ‘ De- 
scription of Wales,’ “‘ How this nation is to 
be overcome.” It is not to be done, he says, 
“by the counsels of the people of Anjou and 
the Normans... . [but]... . by the natives 
of the [W elsh] mar ches, inhabited by the English. 

° y such men were the first hostile attacks 
made upon Wales. . . .Forthe Flemings, Normans, 
Coterels, and Bragmans are good and well-disci- 
plined soldiers.” 

About thirty-three years before Girald 
wrote this, there was in “‘ Herefordshire in 
Wales” a certain Walter Coterel receiving 
fixed elms of 60s. 10d. from the sheriff 
(Pipe Roll 5 Hen. I1.). In Shropshire, too, at 
about the same time, and in Glamorgan 
at a later date, other Coterels were to be 
found. Ap THOMas, 


LEITNER (12 §. i. 48, 133).—I do not know 
why it should be supposed that the dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholar Gottfried W. 
Leitner should have borne a fictitious name. 
I was introduced to him in the early sixties 
of the last century by a mutual German 
friend, who at that time was tutor in Mr. de 
Bunsen’s family at Hanover Gate, Regent’s 
Park. He was appointed to a chair at 
King’s College, London, and remained there 
until he went to India. L. G. R. 

Bournemouth. 









DISRAELI AND Mozart (12 S. i. 167).— 
If Mozart was a Jew, it seems remarkable 
that he should have been made a Christian 
so early. Was he not born on Jan. 27— 
the feast day of St. John Chrysostom, and 
baptized the same day with the names 
John Chrysostom Wolfgang Amadeus? I 
quote from memory. 8S. G. OuxLp. 


REV. RowianD Hitt (1285. i. 189, 273).— 
Rowland Hill was born at Hawkstone, 
near Shrewsbury, 1744, and died at his 
house in the Blackiriars Road, London, 
April 11, 1833. On April 19, according to 
his own request, he was interred in a brick 
vault beneath the pulpit of Surrey Chapel, 
Blackfriars. A suitably inscribed slab was 
placed over the grave, and in front of the 
organ gallery a marble memorial was accorded 
a conspicuous position. Owing to difficulties 
in the renewal of the lease of the building, 
the congregation removed in 1881 to a new 
chapel, which had been erected in the West- 
minster Bridge Road through the untiring 
efforts of their minister, the Rev. Newman 
Hall. At the base of the Lincoln Tower of 
the new building, known as Christ Church, a 
vault was prepared to receive the remains of 
Rowland Hill, and here they were reinterred 
at 6 o’clock in the morning of April 14, 1881. 
The coffin was found to be still in the best 
possible preservation, and the inscription 
thereon was then copied as follows :— 

The Rev. Rowland Hill 
, Obit April 11, 1833, 
in his 89th year. 
Minister of Surrey Chapel 
nearly fifty years. 
Over the grave was deposited the same slab 
of black marble which covered it in Surrey 
Chapel. On the wall of the tower above 
the grave was also placed the inscribed 
memorial, surmounted by his medallion, 
taken from the organ gallery of the old 
chapel. The following are the inscriptions :— 
(Slab over grave) 
Sacred 
to the memory of 
the Revd, Rowland Hill, A.M., 
Obiit 11th April 1833, 
in his 89th year. 

On the slab is also carved the following 
achievement :— 

Crest: A tower surmounted with a garland. 

Arms: Ermine, on a fesse a castle triple- 
towered ; a martlet for difference. 

Motto: Avancez. 


(Tablet on wall) 

To the memory of the “ 

Revd. Rowland Hill, M.A 
formerly of St. John’s College, ie co and for 
half a century the zealous, active, and devoted 





minister of Surrey Chapel. This Tablet is erected 
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rather in token of the grateful recollections of a 
revered pastor by his bereaved and mourning 
congregation, than as a tribute suitable to the 
worth of one—the imperishable monuments of 
whose labours are the names written in Heaven, 
of the multitudes led to God by his long and 
faithful ministry. His mortal remains were 
interred in Surrey Chapel on the 19th day of 
April, A.D. 1833. 

He was born on the 23rd of August, 1744, and 
died on the 11th of April, 1833. 

Re-interred here April 14th, 1881. 

The last line has, of course, been added 

to the original inscription. 
JouHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


GrorcE Knicut, Artist (12 S. i. 227). 
—TI should like to ask whether this is one 
of the three sons named George Knight of 
James Forster Knight, Esq., The Manor 
House, Blandford, co. Dorset: the dates of 
their birth were July 8, 1749, Feb. 10, 1753, 
and April 1, 1756. As so many members of 
the family were painters of pictures, I think 
the said George Knight may be one of these 
three, though I lack any confirmation of the 
conjecture, and should like to know what 
became of the three George Knights, and 
whether any of them married and left de- 
scendants. Francis KNIGHT. 


I bought two unframed marine views by 
this painter from a picture- dealer in 
Southampton Row in 1890. I understood 
that he was then still busy with his brush. 
The shop, I believe, still exists. — 

L. L. K. 


GUNFIRE AND RAIN (12 S. i. 10, 56, 96, 
170).—The following passage reveals early 
theorizing on the subject. It is derived 
from pp. 164-6 of 

A Rational Account 
of the 
Weather. 

By John Pointer, M.A. 
Rector of Slapton, in the 
County of Northampton, and 
Diocese of Peterborough. 
London : 

Printed for Aaron Ward, at the King’s Arms 
jn Little-Britain. MDCCXxxVUI. 

‘“ Whatever might be the Cause of Great Rains 
in former Ages I shall not pretend to determine, 
but since the Invention and Firing of so much 
Gun-powder, in Times of War, (of which we have 
had the Experience in this last Age more than 
ever) I cannot but think that the Elements are 
much alter’d, and that we have had Greater 
Rains of late years than ever were known in former 
Ages; and therefore I cannot but attribute these 
Great Rains to the vast Quantities of Sulphur and 
Nitre occasion’d by the continual explosions of 
such prodigious Quantities of Gun-powder in 
Time of War. For these great Quantities of 
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| Sulphur and Nitre arising from the Explosion 
of Gun-powder (besides the ordinary Quantities of 
Sulphur and Nitre arising from the Exhalations 
out of the Pores of the Earth, together with the 
constant Vapours arising from the Seas and 
Rivers) do naturally produce great Rains of them- 
selves, or else Thunder and Lightning continually 
attended with Great Rains, and that not only 
immediately but for several Days and Weeks 
after. Which plainly shews there is a natural 
Disposition in Sulphur and Nitre to produce 
Rain, and any one knows that Sulphur and 
Nitre are dissoluble in Water, and when they are 
embodied in a Watry Cloud; or however, it is a 
Matter of Fact that Rain is the constant Concomi- 
tant of Thunder and Lightning which are caus’d 
by Sulphur and Nitre. We may call to mind 
(some of us) that Great Rains were in the T'ime 
of the late Civil Wars. We may easily remember 
the continual Wet Years we had during the late 
twelve Years Campaign in Flanders, besides those 
occasion’d by Wars likewise in several other Parts 
of the World at the same time. We may still 
more easily remember the Wet Summers during 
the late Wars in Poland and Italy, &c., when at 
one single Siege there were at least 5,000 Bombs 
fir’d off, many of them 500 lb. Weight, and 10 2b. 
of Powder generally used in firing off each single 
Bomb. The great Quantities of Powder exploded 
in the aforesaid Wars must needs surely alter the 
Elements and be the Occasion of more than 
ordinary Rains. For nothing can be the material 
Cause of Rain but Sulphur and Nitre, and the 
more the Clouds are supply’d with this Matter, 
the more the Earth will be supply’d with it. 
and consequently by a reciprocal Motion of 
Ascension and Descension we may (I think) 
reasonably account for the unusual Temperature 
of the Air, and the Unseasonableness of the 
Weather.” 
ARDEA. 


Sarum MissaL: Hymn (12 &. i. 229, 296). 
—The three lines quoted are taken from 
Adam of St. Victor’s noble Sequence for 
Easter. They are translated by Dr. J. M. 
Neale :— 

David after madness feigned, 
Scapegoat, now no more detained, 
Ritual sparrow, all go free. 


They are taken as types of the Resurrection 
(‘ Medizeval Hymns and Sequences,’ 3rd ed., 
p. 120). 


Archbishop Trench, ‘ Sacred Latin Poetry,’ 
3rd ed., p. 170, annotates :— 


** Arreptitius=arreptus furore. The word occurs 
in Augustine, ‘ De Civ. Dei,’ ii.4 The allusion is to 
1 Sam. xxi. 14, where, instead of the ‘ Vidistis 
hominem insanum ?’ of the Vulgate, an older Latin 
version must have had arreptitium, as is plain from 
Augustine, ‘Enarr. I* in Ps. xxxiii.,” where he 
expounds at length the mystery of David’s sup- 
posed madness, and of the prophecy which was 
herein of Christ, of whom the people said, ‘ He is 
mad, and hath a devil.’...2¢ passer.—The allusion 
is not to Psalm xi. 1, but to Lev. xiv. 49-53.”’ 


C. S. Tayior. 
Banwell. 
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Cuckoo IN Forx-Lore (11 S. xii. 182, 230, 
250, 287, 350).—Formerly the Japanese be- 
lieved that to hear the first song of the cuckoo 
while in an outhouse was calamitous, whereas 
it was lucky when heard in a plantation of 
Colocasia antiquorum : therefore every noble 
family made it a usage to keep in the 
outhouse this vegetable, planted in a pot 
(Onos, ‘Kazan Zdédan,’ 1741, tom. iv.). 
The cuckoo in question is Cuculus poly- 
cephalus, not the British species, C. canorus, 
which latter also occurs in Japan, but has 
no significant folk-lore attached to it. 


In Abbott’s ‘ Macedonian Folk-Lore,’ 
1903, pp. 290-91, we are told :— 

‘* There lived once two' brothers, who were very 
jealous of each other and were constantly 
quarrelling. They had a mother who was wont 
to say to them: ‘ Do not wrangle, my boys, do 
not wrangle and quarrel, or Heaven will be wroth 
against you and you shall be parted.’ : 

‘But the youths would not listen to their 
parent’s wise counsels, and at last Heaven waxed 
wroth and carried off one of them. Then the 
other wept bitterly, and in his grief and remorse 
prayed to God to give him wings, that he might 
fly in quest of his brother. God in His mercy 
heard the prayer and transformed the penitent 
youth into a gyon. 

‘““The peasants interpret the bird’s mournful 
note gyon! gyon! as Anton! Anton! or Gion! 
Gion! (Albanian form of John'—the departed 
brother’s name—and maintain that it lets fall 
three drops of blood frem its beak every time it 
calls. Whether the alleged bleeding is a reminis- 
cence of Philomela’s tongue cut off by Tereus, it 
is impossible to say with certainty. 

** Bernhard Schmidt compares the name of the 
bird (6 yxudv, or yxuvns) with the Albanian 
form (yiovvé or yov), and refers to Hahn’s 
‘Tales’ for an Albanian parallel, in which the 
gyon and the cuckoo are described as brother and 
sister.” 

Of the same pattern are the subjoined 
Japanese folk-tales :— 


‘“This story has been handed down among the 
inhabitants of Nanao, prov. Noto. The cuckoo 
was transformed from a blind man who had killed 
his younger brother. The latter used daily to 
dig a yam-root and give the former its best part 
to eat. One day the blind man, who was 
naturally very suspicious, thus thought within 
himself, ‘Surely what my brother himself eats 
must be peerlessly delicious, even the refuse that 
he gives me daily being so palatable.’ So he 
killed him, ripped his stomach, but found only 
real wastes therein. He went mad from excessive 
remorse, and was turned into a cuckoo. Hence- 
forth at the beginning of every summer, when the 
yam sets about to sprout, it calls its dead brother 
very dolefully : ‘ Ototo koishi, imo hotte kuwaso. 
Ototo koishi, hotte nite kuwaso,’ which means, 
‘Come, brother, I shall dig and feed you with 
yam-roots. Come, brother, I shall dig and boil 


for you yam-roots.’ ’—Fuji Gyéja, ‘ Hokuroku 
Zakky6,’ xvii. in the Oosaka Mainichi Shimbun, 
July 23, 1908. 











‘In the district of Iwade this tale is popularly 
told. Of two brothers, the younger made it his 
custom to provide the elder daily with the choice 
middles of yam-roots, contenting himself with 
their savourless ends. The elder, notwithstand- 
ing, was incessant in plying him with the allegation 
that he reserved for himself the nicer parts. Tais 
made the younger unremittingly weep, and 
eventually turned him into a cuckoo. Even after 
the metamorphosis, the bird would not abate its 
endeavour to clarify itself by its cries, ‘Gan kf, 
gan ki’ (‘I eat the ends only, I eat the ends 
only’). But, to prove its innocence completely, 
it has daily to utter such cries altogether forty 
thousand and eight times. Should its single ery 
be mocked during the process, all its preceding 
cries would lose their power; then the bird must 
recommence its racking cries, which force it to 
expectorate blood. Hence he is considered a very 
sinful man who imitates the cuckoo’s cry. Its 
occasional utterances, ‘ Gih, giah’ [cf. ‘‘ Gyon! 
Gyon !’’ of the Macedonian folk-lore quoted above}, 
are said to be caused by its retching, manifesting 
its readiness to show what poor food it has taken 
to any sceptic.”—Takagi, ‘ Nihon Densetsu Shi,” 
1913, p. 260. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


QUOTATIONS ON DeEatH (118. xii. 161, 
231).—The 1913 edition of ‘ Cassell’s Book of 
Quotations, in @ note on p. 638, says 
*“Pompa mortis magis terret quam mors: 
ipsa’’ “ occurs in Seneca’s ‘ (Edipus,’ 1. 126; 
but the passage Bacon seems to have had 
in mind is ‘Stultitia est timore mortis 
mori’ (Ep. 69). At p. 856 the above-men- 
tioned edition recognizes only as an Italian 
proverb the sentiment “ Pejor est bello 
timor ipse belli,’ which is from Seneca’s 
‘Thyestis,’ 1. 572 (see King’s ‘Classical and 
Foreign Quotations,’ 1904, No. 2061). 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘ ANECDOTES OF MonkKEys’ (12 S. i. 166,. 
232).—I am very much obliged to Mr. PEEtT 
and to other of your correspondents who 
have kindly sent me cuttings from a second- 
hand bookseller’s catalogue containing (pre- 
sumably) the book I was in search of. I 
have thus been enabled to obtain the 
‘ Apology addressed to the Travellers’ Club ; 
or, Anecdotes of Monkeys,’ published by 
John Murray in 1825. But, alas ! it cannot 
be the book I am in search of, for though it 
contains numerous and humorous “ anec- 
dotes of monkeys,” it does not comprise the 
two extremely pathetic ones of “sailor 
monkeys” that are in my mind—one of a 
monkey who threw itself overboard because 
it had lost its mate, and the other who 
similarly committed suicide because it had 
been punished or neglected by the captaim 
and sailors for some breach of discipline. 
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The strange part of the thing is that I 
should have hit so nearly upon the title of 
the book and the time of its publication, and 
yet it is not what I wanted. Still, notice in 
*N. & Q, is shown to be better than most 
advertisements—so I may get it yet. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE History OF 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL (12 S. i. 61, 101, 141, 181, 
221, 261, 301.—It would be well not to leave 
unnoticed the travels of Brigadier-General 
Sir Samuel Bentham, K.S.G., 1757-1831, 
more particularly in Russia, 1779 onwards 
to 1788. He travelled, too, beyond the 
Urals to the confines of China, but that 
is outside the scope of the notes. See 
‘D.N.B.’ and ‘ Life’ by his widow, 1862. 

H. W. Dickrnson. 


Cotitins: Asytum aT IsLIneTon (12 S. i. 
247).—The house referred to by Mr. BRESLAR 
was probably Fisher House in Lower Street, 
Islington. It was standing as late as the 
year 1806. (See Cassell’s ‘Old and New 
London,’ vol. ii. p. 262.) MD. 


MONTAGU AND MANCHESTER (12 S. i. 267). 
—The Manchester from which Sir Henry 
Montagu took his title is Godmanchester, 
in the county of Huntingdon, about ten 
miles from Kimbolton Castle. 

G. W. E. R. 





Hotes on Books. 


Shakespeare’s Industry. By Mrs. C. C. Stopes. 
(Bell & Sons, 7s. 6d.) 


LIKE most books this is unequal, but it abounds 
in interest. No scholar’s work on Shakespeare 
can but be valuable, and Mrs. Stopes has that 
rare and precious form of scholarship—a first- 
hand acquaintance with contemporary documents. 
By this means she has added—considerably 
added—in previous volumes to the sum total of 
our knowledge of Shakespeare’s environment, his 
family and probable associates, and his times. 
We see with regret that she fears that this collec- 
tion of essays may be the last outcome of her life- 
long service in the cause of Shakespearian learning. 
Whether this be so or no, nothing should take 
from her the knowledge of work, worth doing, 
done, even at the cost of a life of ‘ laborious 
days.” One discovery alone should repay her for 
all the toil spent in the making of the present 
volume—that of the incident of the drowning 
of a Katharine Hamlet at Tiddington (not Tedding- 
ton), near Stratford, when Shakespeare was 
about 16 or 17, and when at the inquest the 
question was raised of the propriety of granting 
Christian burial. The original of Ophelia in 
other versions, be it noted, does not seek death 
by drowning. Was it then a haunting memory 
that gave such moving quality to the verse in 
which Gertrude tells of Ophelia’s end, with its 








lingering (so inappropriate in the mouth of a 

queen) on the local names of flowers— 

But our cold maids do dead-men’s fingers call 
them ? 

The ‘ cold maids” in the Alcester country near 

Stratford talk of ‘‘ dead-men’s fingers ”’ still. 

Another very happy instance of the working 
of Shakespeare’s youthful memories may be fur- 
nished, Mrs. Stopes suggests (following Gervinus), 
in the mental atmosphere of ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ with its medley of royalty, fairy land, 
hunting, and the acting of ‘‘ rude mechanicals,”’ 
recalling the famous festivities of Leicester’s 
entertainment of Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle, 
a fascinating theory in the nature of things in- 
capable of proof. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this 
volume is the bringing together of material used 
in some form or other by the creator of ‘ Hamlet’ 
and ‘Macbeth.’ The Amleth of Saxo-Gram- 
maticus and his French translator, Belleforest, is 
a fine figure of the heroic age, who also feigns 
madness, and, when sent out to be in the kitchen 
among the servants, sharpens the points of some 
faggots he has gathered together, ‘‘to make 
pointed javelins,’”’ as he says, ‘‘ to avenge the 
death of my father.’”’ Gruoch, the original of 
Lady Macbeth, ‘was a faithful and_ liberal 
daughter of the early Scottish Church. Her 
charitable gifts were many. On one of her gifts 
of land to the Priory of Loch Leven was a well, 
which has ever since been venerated by her name 
as Gruoch’s Well.” 

Mrs. Stopes thinks that Shakespeare went 
directly to Belleforest for his ‘ Hamlet’ material, 
and, in addition to Holinshed, consulted Stewart’s 
‘Chroniclis’°—not printed until 1858—before 
writing ‘Macbeth.’ It may be so, but it seems 
more likely that in the case of ‘ Hamlet,’ at least, 
he depended on an old play, now lost, by Kyd 
or in Kyd’s vein, and that the ghost was suggested’ 
by this play or some other drama of revenge. Mrs. 
Stopes’s assertion that ‘‘in every case in which 
Stewart differs from MHolinshed, Shakespeare 
follows Stewart,” is very telling; but this is a 
point where opinion can have no finality, since 
so much cther literature that was accessible 
to the dramatist has been destroyed. While 
dealing with the subject of ‘ Hamlet’ we should 
like to protest very strongly against Mrs. Stopes’s 
desire to alter the received text of the play in 
order to satisfy a romantic prepossession as to 
the figure of the Prince of Denmark. It is 
definitely set down that he was 30 and that he 
was fat. We are not prepared to argue about 
the age at which a man is most likely to fall 
into Hamlet’s brooding ways ; but certainly there 
is no physiological canon that lays down that 
habits of reflection must necessarily co-exist with 
leanness. It is, in part, these prepossessions 
which make Mrs. Stopes so unsure as a critic. 
Yet, though in general the critical faculty has 
been denied her, she has wonderful flashes of 
insight. What can be more admirable than her 
summing-up (p. 6) of the vexed question of 
Shakespeare’s learning, or her dictum that the 
poet introduced ‘‘a new reverence for women 
upon the English stage,’’ or the apt lesson she 
draws (p. 205) from the simplicity of the furnish- 
ing of the Elizabethan stage ? 

And so in giving thanks, as at this time, for 
the master’s ‘copious industry,’ let not the 
‘* copious industry ” of others be forgotten. 
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Surnames of the Jnited Kingdom: a Concise 
Etymological Dictionary. By Henry Harrison. 
* —Vol. II. Part XIV. (Eaton Press.) 


“‘THIs new instalment begins with ‘‘ Taphouse ” 
and ends with “ Tinckler.”’ It thus includes the 
relatively large number of forms derived from 
“Thomas and Timothy as well as those which come 
—directly or indirectly—from Thor and from 
“Theobald. Surely it is a mistake to translate 
Timothy as “honoured of God” rather than 
“* god-fearing,” ‘‘ honouring God,’’ as we used to 
be taught to render it. Among curious and 
interesting names we noted Tenniel, which, Mr. 
Harrison says, is probably to be assigned to a 
French village-name, Theniou, itself a dialelatc 
variety of chéne, oak tree; Terry and its divers 
forms, which are to be referred to Theodoric ; 
Tew, a Celtic word meaning fat, plump; Tearle 
=stern; Timpany, a harper; and Tatchel, a 
diminutive of Eustace. Nicknames—Threadgold, 
for an embroiderer ; Thewless, virtueless ; Tassel 
=tercel, a hawk, for example—occur fairly 
frequently in this section, which contains, perhaps, 
nr more than the average of picturesque 
detail. 


SHAKESPEARIANA—WITH A FEW 
ELIZABETHAN BOOKS. 


THE copy of the Fourth Folio with the Droes- 
hout portrait in eighteenth-century calf which 
Messrs. Maggs are offering for 951. is the most 
-considerable of the Shakespeare items which 
recent catalogues have brought to our notice; 
but there is a iair number of good things of a lesser 
vorder described by different booksellers. Thus 
Messrs. Henry Hill & Son (Catalogue No. 124) have 
an interesting copy of the Valpy edition of 
the plays in 15 vols. (1832, 21. 188. 6d.); a copy 
-of the edition of 1793 by Johnson and Steevens, 
also in 15 vols., 1l. 10s.; and, for the same price, 
the reprints of the textbooks supposed to have 
been used by Shakespeare which were brought 
-out in 1864. Mr. Reginald Atkinson (Catalogue 
No. 19) has a copy of the facsimile edition of the 
First Quarto Plays, published 1881-91, under the 
supervision of the late Dr. Furnivall (131. 13s.) ; 
and one of the ‘ Works’ printed from the text of 
the First Folio by the late J. Churton Collins, 11. 
Mr. C. Richardson of Manchester (Catalogue 
No. 79) has an interesting item in Edward Capell’s 
‘Notes and Various Readings to Shakespeare ’ 
(1779-80). This is in three 4to volumes, and 
contains a curious eyes med of sources whence 
‘Shakespeare may be considered to have derived 
his stories; the price is 51. 10s. The most im- 
portant of the Shakespeare items described by 
Messrs. Dobell (Catalogue No. 252) is the fac- 
simile of the First Folio for which Sir Sidney Lee 
is responsible, and which appeared in 1902, 
4l. 108.; and another good copy is that of the 
Edinburgh edition of 1883, in 8 vols.—No. 346 
-out of an issue of 550—which follows the text of 
the first edition and is illustrated by etchings. 
This is described by Messrs. Myers (Catalogue 
No. 211), and is offered for 11. 108. 

Messrs. Maggs, in their most recent Catalogue 
(No. 345), offer two engravings of Edmund Kean 
in the character of Richard III. The better of 
the two is a mezzotint by C. Turner after J. J. 
Halls, 1814, and represents the aetor in Act IV. 





sc. iv. It is printed in colours, and costs 211, 

The other is the caricature in colours by G, 
Cruikshank which depicts Kean in the character 
of Richard, standing on a volume lettered ‘‘ Shake- 
speare,” and supporting on his back a building, 
‘ Whitbread’s Hntire,” 121. 12s. Messrs. M 

have also a pair of stipple engravings by KR. 
Thew and J. P. Simon after Peters, illustrating 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ (1793, 151. 15s.) ; 
and another by P. Simon after Peters’s illustra- 
tion of Act III. sc. i. of ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ 


To these we may add a few books of Eliza- 
bethan interest. Mr. Richardson has a good 
copy of the edition of Marlowe brought out by 
Pickering in 1826, 31. 38.; 15 vols..of the Spenser 
Society Publications (1867-74, 31. 10s.); and the 
‘ Declaration of the Demeanour and Carriage of 
Sir Walter Raleigh as well in his Voyage as in 
and sithence his Returne,’ which we cannot 
resist mentioning, though its date, 1618, falls 
just beyond-our period. The copy is described 
as uncut, a bit stained, full polished calf gilt 
by Tout, and is to be had for 51.58. Mr. Reginald 
Atkinson has an Elizabethan MS. of heraldic 
interest, showing eleven designs of arms, Queen 
Elizabeth’s and Leicester’s among them, about 
6 in. square, each of which is described at length 
in a contemporary hand, 3l. 3s. He has also a 
complete set in 13 vols. of the Early English 
Drama Society’s Publications, 1905-6, including 
the extra volume of Lost Tudor Plays, 8l. 15s, 
Messrs. Dobell offer for 51. 5s. a copy, bound by 
Bedford, of the rare edition of Drayton’s poems 
printed by ‘‘ W. Stansby for John Smethwicke ” ; 
and there is some Elizabethan interest in a 
collection, in 4 vols. of English Prologues and 
Epilogues from Shakespeare to Garrick, published 
in 1779, for which they are asking ll. 15s. 
From Messrs. Hill’s Catalogue we may mention a 
third collected edition of Spenser’s ‘ Works’ 
(1679, 21. 15s8.), and also a copy of Langbaine’s 
‘ English Dramatick Poets ’ (1691, 21. 2s.). 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Motices to Correspondents. 


To_secure insertion of communications corre. 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 


each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the pees, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages te 
which they refer. gry a ro who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


Frances M. Buss (** Wake! wake to the hunt- 
ing,” ante, p. 288).—Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE writes 
that thes3 verses are by Bisho Reginald Heber and 
to be found in his ‘ Poetical Works’ (Murray, 1841 ) 
3 362, under the title, ‘The Rising of the Sun. 

hey have been set to music by Henry Smart 
(Novello, 13d.). 











